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SCENE, 

THE  BLUE  POSTS.  SMITHFIELD. 


DRAMATIS    PERSON^dE, 

A  TORY, 

A'LINCOLNSHyiE  GRAZIER,  who  has  just  had\ 
his  pocket  picked  by  a  London  thief, —  and 

A  RADICAL. 


,  '^B'nd  ad  jo  a  Wuo 

A    DIALOGUE.   &c. 


Grazier.  W  EEL,  weel,— ^say  what  ye  wul.  Its  pla- 
guy hard,  that  a  mun  can't  sit  him  down  in  a  room  withut 
ha'ing  his  property  whisked  off;— what  be  the  use  o'laws, 
a  shud  loik  to  know,  an  thoiy  sleep  o  this  monner  ? 

RadlcaL  What,  indeed  !  we  may  boast  of  our  rights, 
and  our  laws,  but  whatever  they  may  have  Wn,  they're 
clean  gone  novv-a-days  ;  the  newspapers  a^lfSay;|jQV.^r  ^j. 
Graz.     Anan !  "  \    t^ 

Rad,     I  say,  sir,  we're  little  bettor  than  slaves,  wmlst 
we  bawl  liberty,  as  if  we  knew  by  experience  what  it  w«asi 
Tory.     Surely,  sir,  we  ought  in  the  present  case^  to 
complain   of  the  Jaxity,    rather    than  the  severity,-^  of 
our  laws.         ^  ,,  .  ,    .  r..    ;  ,  /,      ^ 

Rad,  It  comes  -to  the  same  thing.  ^Tis  all  tlie 
effect  of  corruption ;  when  the  head  is  rotten,  the. 
members  can't  hold  together. 

Tory.     Is  not  t\\2it  2Lj)etUio^imnci^ii^^^  .    ,, 

Graz.  A  whuot  ?  ;.'  '"r  .  -  o  -  y>  "*' >  :^;;  ^ 
loTTj.  1  ask  this  gentleman,  whether  he  is  if ot 
'egging  the  question  ;  for  certainly,  members  may  be 
eranged,  without  either  the  head  or  the  system  being 
orrupt.  For  instance,  what  law  could  an'tiGlpate  the 
lepredation  made  upon  our  friend's  pocket?  or  how  is 
he  neglect  of  the  magistrate  to  be  inferred  from  an  e\?il^ 
t^high  the  vigilance  of  those  most  interested  coulH^pot,' 
n  the  spot  anticipate  or  prevent? '"'        '.,',,^  /^ 

Radl    If  the  laws  were  nat /corritptj,^^  ,^^^ 
ff  them  would  not  be  tolerated"  -    '^ 

A  a 


Torif.  Rather,  if  they  were  so  corrupt  as  you  say,, 
these  would  not  be  breaches  of  them. 

Rad.  If  they  were  not  corrupt, — they  would  pre- 
vent them. 

Tory.  Nay,  sir,  the  law  can  only  punish ;  pre- 
vention of  crime  is  to  be  looked  for  only  from  the  incul- 
cation of  sound  morals  ! 

Rad,  And  how  is  this  likely  to  be  the  case,  when 
every  institution  in  society  is  contaminated  by  prejudice, 
and  rotten  at  the  core. 

Tory.     I  don't  understand  this. 

Rad.  Why,  what  is  your  Parliament,  your  Courts^ 
of  Chancery,  your — , 

Graz.  Whoy,  thee'st  nothing  to  say  agen  Parlia- 
ment, mun  ? 

Rad.     Against  it !  what  is  there  to  be  said  for  it  ? 

Graz.  For  it  !  I  du'ont  knaw  what's  to  be  said  for 
it,  but  this  I  knaw,  it's  the  Constitution. 

Rad.     What, in  its  present  form  ! 

Graz.  Whoy,  what  the  deuce  other  form  would'st 
ha',  mun.  A'  never  seed  it  mysel,  so  caunt  pretend  to 
talk  about  its  form  ;  but  — 

Tory.  Really,  sir,  I  cannot  infer  your  meaning. 
Is  not  Parliament  just  what  it  always  was  — or,  if  any 
alteration  has  taken  place,  is  it  not  all — on  the  popular 
side  ? 

Rad.  The  deuce  it  is !  what  the  corruption,  the 
boroughmongering  system,  the  — 

Tory.  I  know  nothing  of  these  cant  terms  of  party  ; 
I  say  that,  in  what  are  called  the  proudest  periods  of 
our  history^  under  a  Whig  Prime  Minister,  corruption 
stalked  in  open  day,  and  members  of  Parliament  re- 
ceived bribes,  as  openly  as  lawyers  now  do  their  fees. 

Rad.  What's  that  to  the  question;  though  I  don''t 
believe  a  word  on't. 

Tory.     Sir,  I  speak  from  authority. 

Rad.  Suppose  you  do,  sir  ;  our  eyes  are  now  opened  ; 
we  see  the  corruption,  and  we  must  crush  it. 


Tory,  You  see,  what  doesn't  exist,  sir ;  no  such 
degrading  traffic  is  carried  on  in  tlie  present — corrupt 
times, 

Graz,  AVhoi,  ater  all  gentlemen,  what  the  dickens 
has  Parliament  to  do  wi  moi  pocket  being  picked,  by  that 
confounded  rascal  Noah  Toop,  as  he  called  himself? 

Rad.  Every  thing  !  if  there  is  no  foundation,  the 
whole  building  will  totter. 

Tory,     But,  sir,  you  have  not  proved  the  fact  yet. 

Rad,  Proved  !  isn't  it  as  light  as  day  ?  What  need 
of  proof?  Are  not  seats  bought,  and  sold,  and  trafficked, 
like  bales  of  goods  ? 

Tory,  A  man  may  buy  a  seat  in  Parliament,  without 
carrying  rottenness  to  the  constitution. — I  have  been* 
told  that  almost  all  our  greatest  patriots  and  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  have  bought  their  seats. 

Rad,  What  of  that,  they're  your  sham  patriots, 
your  lack-a-daisical  whigs,  who  denounce  a  minister, 
and  walk  arm  in  arm  with  the  honourable  gentleman 
the  next  foment. 

Tory.  Why,  sir,  it  is  to  such  men  we  owe  the 
existence  of  our  liberties.  I  don''t  speak  of  trading  poli- 
ticians on  one  side  or  the  other,  either  in  the  higher  or 
lower  ranks  ;  but  of  men  who  are  interested  in  the  pre- 
servation of  our  rights,  and  who  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  become  the  tools  of  faction,  or  the  preachers  of 
sedition,  in  order  to  check  the  excesses  of  a  minister  or 
the  peculations  of  a  public  servant. 

Rad,  They  may  all  be  shaken  in  a  bag  together, 
Whigs  and  Tories,  ins  and  outs,  and  the  devil  not  be 
much  puzzled  when  he  puts  his  hand  in. 

Tory.  And  yet,  sir,  it  is  to  the  conflicting  interests 
of  party,  that  we  owe  the  blessings  of  our  constitution. 

Rad.  Pretty  blessings  !  and  heaven  thank  these 
corruption-breeders  for  them. 

Tory.  What  has  all  on  a  sudden  corrupted  these 
men  ?  men  who  from  their  property, — station,  and  con- 
nexions, are  at  least  as  much  interested — as  the  sturdiest 
reformer  can  be  in  the  common  weal  ? 
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Rath     Bribery,  corriiptioi),.  and  boroiighmongering  ! 

Tory,     Butj  sir  !  you  will  adiiiit,  that  open  boroughs 
and  counties  are  often  bribed  into  a  return  of  members, 
!Jiiverpool  to  wit. 
"[Jtctd,     That  maybe;  we  can^t  help  that. 

Tory.  Will  that  mend  the  matter-^How  is  a  maa 
who  has  bought  and  corrupted  whole  masses  ©f  people, 
to  carry  a  load  of  virtue  Into  Parliament ;  whilst  he  whtJ. 
simply  pays  the  same  money 5  for  the  purchase  of  a  seat 
without  either  corruption  or  bribery,— is  loaded  with 
execration  and  accused  of  mercenary  motives? 

Rad,     Because  it  is  against  the  constitution  ! 

Tovy,     Where  Z5  the  constitution,,  sir  ? 

Rad.  Where  ! — the  Lord  knows  wh^re  ;,  3Py.^v':^^4:je^,^ 
but  where  it  ought  to  be.^  ,i^,a-  /mi/hloJ 

Graz,  The  Lord  deliver  me  from  such  a  r^raarole^s 
the  constitution  any  w^here  ! — odds,  muu,  thee  dostn't 
mean  to  sai  ould  England  ha''nt  a  constitution  ? — What.V 
all  to  do,  at  Westminster  there  ? 

Tory,  I  only  wished  the  gentleman  to  point  out 
the.  constitution^  w^hich  appears  so  defined  to  him,  and 
to  show  how  the  practice  of  the  same  constitutiou,  iu  the 
best  times,  differs  /vom  that  of  our  own. 

Rad.  Why,  zounds,  you  don't  mean  to  defend  cor- 
ruption !• 

Tory,     If ar  from  it,  sir,  I  oniy  want  to  ascertain  it. 

Rad,     And  isn't  it  before  your  eyes  ? 

Tory.      If  so,  I  am  too  blind  to  perceive  it.. 

Rad,     None  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see. 

Torij,     I  only  ask  you  to  open  my  eyesv 

Rad,  HavVt  I  told  you,  seats  are  bought  and  sold, 
aviiong  the  borough  mongers. 

Tory,  I  answer  again,  this  is  no  proof  of  corrupt 
tion,  or  at  least  no  proof  of  corruption  peculiar  to  our 
times ;  for  I  repeat,  it  existed  in  what  the  reformers,  of 
the  present  day  call  the  great,  and  glorious  times  of 
the  constitution.  But  I  will  go  further,  and  coafess 
that  I  think  a  maii  infinitely  more  independent,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term,  \yho  enters  the.  House,  of  Com- 


mcms  as  t'a-e  purchaser  of  a  seat,  than  one  who,  to  5?ecure 
his  own  interests  with  his  constituents,  has  been 
playing  the  eourti^  and  sycophant,  and  must  continue 
to  do  so^  to  please  and  pamper  their  prejudices  and 
passions.  Such  a  man  is  a  slave  to  one  small  faction 
©f  the  nation,  and  shackled  in  his  efforts  to  benefit  the 
whole.  If  he  is  sincere  in  the  proffers  he  makes  (alas  ! 
how  seldom,)  and  in  the  gross  flatteries  he  bestows  upon 
them,  he  is  fitter  for  a  courtier,  than  the  legislator  of 
an  extensive  empire :  if  he  is  acting  the  hypocrite  with 
them  to  gain  a  seat,  he  is  capable  of  any  baseness  ta 
turn  tliat  seat  to  his  own  profit.  Tlie  man  who  pays 
his  money  for  what  you  gentlemen  call  a  rotten  borough, 
may  be  a  rogue  ;  but,  at  least,  he  has  not  proved  himself 
one  by  previous  practice.  He  may,  like  the  other, 
hypocriticcdly  profess  patriotism 5  to  further  his  own 
selfish  ends;  but  he  has  not  previously  cajoled  and 
dieated  his  electors,  as  an  earnest  of  his  talent  at 
raanceuvering. 

Mad,     And  you  call  this  man  a  representative  ? 

Tory.  I  do,  sir,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  A 
member  of  the  British  Parliament  is  not  a  delegate. 
When  a  man  once  passes  the  threshold  of  the  Commons 
House  of  England,  he  represents  the  Commons  at  large, 
and  not  a  particular  County  or  District.  He  may,  from 
circumstances,  have  local  interests  to  guard  ;  but  even  a 
turnpike  bill,  or  an  enclosure,  interesting  alone  to  his 
constituents,  can  but  command  his  solitary  vote.  It  is 
the  country, — the  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
the  whole  empire, — that  must  decide  its  adoption  or 
rejection.  If  it  were  otherwise,  a  member  of  Parliament 
would  resemble  a  satrap  or  governor  of  a  district,  and 
his  constituents  would  become  eventually  little  .better 
than  the  slaves  of  the  soil.  Each  would  be  absorbed  in 
the  petty  interests  and  cabals  of  his  particular  charge ; 
and  being  responsible  to  his  constituents,  rather  than  to 
his  countrymen  at  large,  his  public  conduct  without  a 
check,  and  his  private  intrigues  beyond  the   reach  of 
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investigation,  a  power  vmknown  to  the  institutions  of  a 
free  state,  would  be  engendered  and  fostered  in  every 
corner  of  the  empire.  County  would  be  found  jobbing 
against  County, — Borough  against  Borough  :  and  the 
practised  politician  might,  by  turns,  bribe  and  sell  his 
constituents,  with  whose  local  interests  he  would  thus  so 
identify  himself  as  at  length  to  render  a  separation  on 
their  part — impolitic, — if  not  impracticable. 

Rad.     This  is  all  wild — all  abroad,  sir, 

Tory,  Wild  !— is  it  so  wild,  as  to  suppose  that  you 
can  check  corruption,  by  extending  the  means  to  cor- 
rupt ;  or  that  by  opening  the  doors  to  sharpers  and  ad- 
venturers, you  can  cleanse  and  purify  a  legislature,  com- 
posed (no  matter  how)  of  all  the  prominent  talent,  and 
professional  wisdom  of  the  country ; — of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  the  landed, — the  commer- 
cial,— and  trading  interests  ;  and  altogether  of  those 
who  bear  the  stamp,  and  character  of  men  of  honour 
so  legibly,  that  the  least  flaw  in  their  title  is  discern- 
ible, pointing  them  out  to  public  scorn,  and  barring 
their  access  to  the  higher  honours  of  the  state. 

Rad,     Still  they  are  not  elected  by  the  people. 

Tory,  Not  by  the  people  at  large,  admitted;  but 
were  they  ever  so  elected,  or  was  it  ever  proposed  they 
should  he? 

Rad.     By  the  constitution  they  ought  to  be. 

Tory,  Show  me  any  authority,  prescriptive  or  prac- 
tical, and  I  will  admit  the  fact, — however  disposed  to 
deny  its  expediency. 

Rad.  At  least,  it  is  generally  so  believed  ;  and  at 
all  events,  you  will  not  deny  that  the  right  of  voting 
has  been  shamefully  infringed  upon. 

Tori/,  I  do  deny  it,  sir ;  and  upon  authority  you 
cannot  dispute.  When  the  elective  franchise  was  limited 
to  forty  shilling  freeholds,  the  great  body  of  the 
TEOPLE  were  excluded  from  the  right  altogether.  For 
forty  shillings,  at  that  period,  were  at  least  equal  to  as 
many  pounds  of  our  present  money,  and  the  change  has 
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operated    to  extend   the  franchise   to    thousands,    who, 
'  without  this  nominal   change  in  the  value  of  money, 
would  by  the  constitution — have  had  no  vote  at  all. 

Rad.  I  know  nothing  about  that ;  I  am  only  inter- 
ested in  what  concerns  the  present  day  ;  and  thousands 
who  have  the  right  of  voting,  are  excluded  by  the 
tricks  and  knavery  of  those  who  have  power  to  keep  usf 
down. 

Tory.  I  have  shown,  I  think,  that  they  have  no 
right ;  for  natural  rights — as  you  reformers  call  every 
wild  demand  for  a  participation  of  power — cannot  be  ab- 
stractedly considered  or  applied  to  a  state  existing  under 
fixed  laws  and  established  compact.  But  this  is  from, 
the  point ;  I  would  limit  myself  to  present  evils,  which, 
you  affirm  to  exist,  and  the  existence  of  which,  until 
you  produce  proofs  stronger  than  mere  assertion,  I  must 
still  deny.  What  have  you  to  say,' — not  theoretically, 
but  practically, — against  the  description  of  men,  (sub- 
ject, I  admit,  to  human  infirmities,  and  not  without  ex 
ceptions,)  who,  at  this  present  moment,  constitute  the 
legislative  body  ? 

Rad,  Including  in  their  number  the  whole  host  of 
Boroughmongers  ? 

Tory,  I  see  no  ground  of  exclusion  !  why,  sir,  the 
Members  of  the  Cornish  Boroughs,  abstractedly  consi- 
dered, represent  the  interests  of  Manchester  and  Glas- 
gow, and  the  Colonies,  as  much  as  Members  chosen  to 
represent  them  immediately  would  do.  All  local 
interests,  by  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution 
— which  is,  after  all,  the  depository  and  the  aggregate 
of  the  good  sense  and  sound  experience  of  successive 
generations — are  to  merge,  and  must  be  made  to  merge, 
in  the  general  interest  of  the  whole  ;  as  each  individual 
in  society  must  necessarily  sacrifice  a  portion  of  his  in- 
dependence to  secure  the  liberty  of  all. 

Graz,  Cuom,  cuom,  now,  that  wud  be  a  strange 
3oit,  howsomever ;  a  caunt  consent  to  that  by  no  man- 
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net  o'  means.  I  maun  chuse  my  oune  parliamea^-man 
cuom  what  wulL  • 

Rad,  I  don't  know  where  the  deuce  the  gentleman  is 
running. 

Tory,  I  run  at  nothing,  sir  ;  I  have  asserted,  and  do 
assert  again— that  the  mere  mode  of  election  is  a  mat- 
ter of  comparative  indifference. — I  say  comparative^ — ^ 
so  long  as  the  proferty  of  the  country  is  duly  repre- 
sented ;  so  long  as  the  representatives  of  that  property, 
ki  some  shape,  or  another,  are  sent  to  parliament.  As 
to  the  qualities  and  principles  of  men,  they  will  differ  as 
much,  after  your  projected  reforms  as  before ;  and  will 
so  continue  to  do,  until  human  natui*e  itself  be  reformed. 
Common  safety  is  the  real  bond  of  political  union; 
and  those  who  possess  property^  individually, — w^ill 
fae  most  anxious  to  preserve  property^  upon  the  whole. 

Rad.  Why  is  property  to  be  the  only  thing  i-epre- 
setited  ? 

Tor  If,  Simply  because  property  is  the  first  thing  t& 
be  secured  upon  a  permanent  basis ;  for  without  this,— - 
liberty  can  be  nothing  but  licentiousness. 

Riid^  And  so  the  rich  are  everlastingly  to  grind 
the  poor. 

Tory,  How  that  follows,  I  am  at  a  fess  to  conceive, 
unless  you  conclude  government  under  every  form — to 
be  a  tyranny  ? 

Rad.     Pretty  near  the  mark. 

To7y.  Then  we  need  argue  no  further,  sir ;  if  y0« 
understand  the  force  of  your  inference,  you  ar6  ihe  ad- 
vocate of  pure  anarchy  ;  and  none  but  a  madman  will 
reason  from  such  premises. 

Rad,  I  mean  !— I  mean  no  such  thing,  sir;  it  is 
you  that  are  the  madman,  I  think. 

Tojy,     Sir ! 

Rad.  I  mean  no  offence,  sir; — but  when  you  talk 
#f  the  electors  of  Cornwall  representing  the  interests 
of  Manchester,  and  the  Colonies,- — and  at  a  sweep  get 
rid  of  the  glorious  franchise  of — 
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Tory.  Psha,  sir  !  you  confound  hypothesis  with  ar- 
*gument.  I  never  meant  to  recommend  such  a  measure, 
but  to  illustrate  my  opinion  that  even  such  a  mode  of 
election  would  be  more  consonant  with  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution,  than  your  bewildering  chimera 
of  universal  suffrage. 

RacL  Right  is  right,  sir  ;  every  man  has  a  right  to 
vote  for  representatives  in  Parliament. 

Tori/,  Pray,  sir,  may  I  ask — where  you  find  this 
right  enforced,  or  stated. 

Rod.     In  the  constitution. 

Tori/.  In  the  clouds  rather  ! — Show  me,  sir,  some- 
thing more  tangible  ; — show  it  me — in  the  practice  of 
the  constitution. 

Rad,  ft  needs  no  showing ;  it  is  among  the  first 
rights  of  man. 

Tory.  So  is  eating  his  brother, — if  he  be  strong 
enough  to  slaughter  him  ; — if  not,  he  must  submit  to 
be  eaten  himself.  And  so,  in  the  only  instance  of  these 
rights  being  literally  reduced  to  practice  in  later  times, 
—universal  suffrage  appears  to  have  been  the  harbinger 
of  universal  slaughter, — where  the  constituents  and 
their  free-chosen  representatives — were  alternately  vic- 
tims and  butchers. 

Graz,  Waunds  !  a  never  heered  o'  such  a  thing  ; 
wheere  mought  this  have  happened,  hey  ? 

Rad.  The  gentleman  is  talking  of  the  old  story  of 
the  French  Revolution, 

Graz,  Oiy,  Oiy ! — bad  fellows  them  ere  French 
men,  sure  enow. 

Tor}/,  Old  or  new,  it  is  truth  written  in  cha- 
KACTERS  OF  BLOOD,  which  none  but  those  who  thirst 
for  blood  can  regard,  other  than  as  a  beacon  to  warn 
their  countrymen  from  running  headlong  into  the  same 
devouring  whirlpool. 

JRad.  This  is  always  the  way  with  your  party; 
when  argument  fails,  you  fly  to — 

Tory,     My    arguments    fail,   sir  !    my-- But   »o 
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matter ;  facts  are  better  than  the  strongest   arguments, 
and  experience  a  far  better  guide  than  opinion. 

Had,  But  why  should  the  same  excesses  follow  from 
a  reform  in  this  country  ? 

Tori/.  Because  the  same  causes  will  generally  pro- 
duce the  same  effects  ; — because,  at  the  present  time, 
the  cause  is  advocated  upon  the  same  principles, — appeals 
to  the  same  dangerous  passions  of  man, — and  opens  the 
same  means  of  gratifying  them  ; — because,  erroneous  as 
was  the  principle,  upon  which  those  men  acted,  many 
good,  honest,  and  patriotic  individuals  were  sincere  in 
their  adoption  of  them.  Whereas,  our  present  dema- 
gogues scarcely  take  the  trouble  to  disguise,  that  they 
anticipate  general  havoc  and  destruction,  which  the  others 
never  contemplated — and  look  to  devolution  when  they 
cry  PwEFORM.  Many  of  those  patriots  in  France  hoped 
to  effect  lleform,~when  they  found  themselves  plunged 

in  REVOLUTION. 

Had,  It  is'nt  fair,  sir,  to  stigmatize,  in  this  sweeping 
manner,  thousands  of  your  countrymen. 

Torj/,  I  would  say  the  same  if  they  were  my  bro- 
thers, and  merited  it  as  truly. 

Rad,  You,  forget,  sir,  that  some  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  country, — some  of  your  own  favoured  aristocracy 
— your  nobles,  and  your  honourables,  and  your  right 
honourables  —  come  in  for  their  share  of  your  censure. 

Torj/,  And — I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  appear  to  de- 
serve it  ! 

Mad,  Do  you  suppose  they  look  forward  to  such 
scenes  as  you  describe — that  they  are  disposed  to  resign 
their  titles,  and  their  ribbons,  and  their  lands, — for  the 
sake  of  a  scramble  ? 

Tort/.  I  should  think  some  of  them  one  degree  less 
guilty,  if  I  did. 

Ead,  Then  you  do  not  believe  all  of  them  to  be 
sincere  ? 

Tori/.  If  I  could  think  so— there  would  be  a  draw- 
back on  the  score  of  pity.     But  I   fear  great  numbers 
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mask  their  own  selfish  ends  under  the  plea  of  becoming 
patriotic  reformers. 

Rad.  The  Real  Reformers  are  not  to  be  deceived  by 
false  friends. 

Tory.     I  never  suspected  them  of  being  fools. 

Rad,     Then  you  must  call  the  others  knaves  ? 

Tory.  It  is  not  my  business,  to  class  the  various 
supporters  of  Reform.  I  trust  my  country,  in  the  long 
run,  will  do  that  effectually. 

Rad.  The  short  of  the  matter,  then,  is,  sir,  you 
would  have  no  reform  at  all. 

Tory.  I  v^^ould  have  Reform,  Sir,  wherever  necessary  ; 
and  we  all  of  us  want  Reforming :  but  1  cannot  give  my 
voice  to  so  hazardous  an  experiment,  as  that  which  yoii 
advocate. 

Rad.  Necessary  ! — why  hav'nt  you  yourself  admitted 
the  fact,  that  seats  in  parliament  are  bought  and  sold  ; 
and  what  have  you  urged  in  defence  of  it  ? — moonshine, 
— an  opinion. — 

Tory.  Moonshine, — my  opinion,  sir  !  Are  you 
aware — 

Rad.  No  offence,  no  offence  intended  ;  but  opinions 
are  but  opinions,  and  as  you  yourself  observed,  just  now, 
cannot  weigh  against  facts. 

Tory.  Facts, — true;  but  you  must  call  your  facts 
by  their  right  names. 

Rad.  They  are  still  facts,  call  them  as  w^e  will ; — 
but  let  that  pass. — I  only  ask  you,  sir, — why  a  few  great 
overgrown  landholders  are  to  monopolize  all  pov/er,  and 
grind  down  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  as  if  they  were 
mere  slaves  of  the  soil  ? 

Tory.  The  great  Landholders  do  not  now,  as  in 
former  times,  monopolize  all  power;  and  there  is  no 
country  upon  earth  where  the  Landlords  generally  attend 
so  carefully  to  the  interests  and  comforts  of  all  beneath 
them.  You  must  prove  your  fact,  before  I  can  be 
called  upon  to  account  for  it. 
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Rud*  Who  are  our  law-makers,  but  those  imperious 
lords,  who  combine  to  rivet  our  chains? 

Tory,  They  may  be  law-makers,  without  ^ther 
imposing  chains  or  rivetting  them — but,  perhaps,  by 
these  cant  terms,  you  design  to  represent  the  laws  alto- 
gether— 

Rad.     The  laws  in  these  hands*  I  certainly  do 

Tory.  Then,  sir,  we  understand  each  other.  You 
would  prove  that  anarchy  is  preferable  to  any  regular 
form  of  government : — and  it  necessarily  foUovvs  that  laws 
are  but  types  of  slavery. 

Rad,  You  do  not  understand  me,  Sir  :  no  man  has 
a  greater  reverence  for  the  laws,  or  is  more  firmly  attached 
to  the  constitution,  than  myself. 

Tory,  Only — that,  like  the  man  who  had  grown  so 
attached  to  his  knife  that  he  bestowed  a  new  blade  and 
then  a  new  handle  to  it — you  would  change  it  alto- 
gether. 

Rad,  No,  sir,  I  say  what  I  think,  and  what  I  feel ; 
^—I  am  not  bound  to  uphold  the  faults  and  defects, 
though  T  may  love  the  constitution  as  sincerely  as  you  do. 

Tory,  Depend  upon  it^  sir,  our  love  begins  to 
slacken  ominously, -—when  the  faults  of  the  object  are 
more  visible  to  our  perception  than  its  beauties  : — one 
3tep  more,  and  our  love  is  turned  to  hatred. 

Rad,  Aye, — well, — T  don't  understand  all  these 
roundabout  ways  : — ^I  stick  to  my  facts,  and  want  only 
^  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question  ; — why,  because  men 
have  monopolized  our  land,  should  they  have  the  power 
to  monopolize  our  rights  ? 

Tory,  Still,  your  question  in  this  fotmn  is  any  thing 
but  a  question  ; — for  you  beg  the  whole  of  it, — and  then 
demand  a  categorical  answer.  But  since  you  are  deter- 
mined to  have  one,  I  answer,  in  the  first  place : — that 
those  who  have  the  greatest  stake  are  likely  to  be  most 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  country  :  whilst  at  the 
same   time    I   readily  admit,    that    this  predominance 


should  be  so  extended,  as  to  prevent  partial  or  unjust 
leaning  towards  any  pai'ticular  class,^  or  order  of  men,  in 
society. 

Rad.     There  you  have  hit  it  ;  isn**!  that  what  I  say  ? 

Tory,  Not  exactly,  for,  by  referring  to  the  very- 
grievance, — the  canker  which  the  nice  optics  of  the  re- 
formers have  discovered* in  the  system  of  Close  Boroughs, 
— we  shall  find  that  the  practice  of  the  constitution,  in 
deviating  from  the  strict  theory,  has  applied  the  most 
effective  means  of  preventing  any  undue  preponderance 
of  the  landed  interest  over  those  of  the  monied, — the 
commercial, — or  trading  part  of  the  community.  I  will 
not  discuss  with  you,  sir,  the  first  principles  of  govern- 
ment ; — I  have  already  said,  what  no  man  acquainted 
with  the  subject  has  ever  denied,— that  the  repre- 
sentatives OF  A  country,  whose  OBJECT  IS  PER- 
MANENCY AND  SECURITY,  MUST  BE  THE  REPRESEN- 
TATIVES OF  ITS  PROPERTY.  This  is  the  principle  of 
English  legislation.  When  this  was  originally  esta- 
blished in  our  constitution, —which,  by  the  bye,  yoia, 
sir,  seem  to  imagine  a  piece  of  old  parchment,  drawn 
up  by  some  notable  lawyer,  and  regularly  signed, 
and  sealed  by  somebody,  at  some  particular  date — 

Rad,     I  said  no  such  thing. 

Tory.  Your  arguments  imply  it,  at  least.  But  w^hen 
this  principle  was  first  understood  and  acted  upon,— 
land  was  the  chief,  if  not  almost  the  only  property 
represented  :  so  that  even  the  Boroughs  were  frequently 
omitted  in  the  returns  to  parliament,  through  the  agency 
©f  their  superior  lords. 

Kad.     Wasn\  that  an  insufferable  giievance,  sir  '^. 

Tory.  It  might  be  so,  sir,  in  your  opinion;  but  we 
are  speaking  of  the  jmre  periods  of  the  constitution, — ^to 
which  your  reforming  Lord  John  Russells  look  b^k 
with  such  tender  yearnings, — when,  instead  of  a  griev- 
ance,—it  was  considered  as  a  relief  from  a  burthen. 
But  pray  do  not  interrupt  me,  sir. — Land,  I  repeat, 
was  then^  the  only  property  representjed  in   the   conn-- 
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try :  but  as  the  rights  of  individuals  came  to  be  better 
ascertained, — when  the  professions  were  opened  to  men 
of  every  rank  and  station  in  life, — -when  the  spirit  of 
adventure  brought  the  treasures  of  a  new  world  to  our 
shores, — and  commerce  and  trade  multiplied  the  sources 
of  wealth, — a  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  consti- 
tution would  have  excluded  the  whole,  or  greater  part, 
of  this  new  property,  (inasmuch  as  it  was  extraneous  and 
independent  upon  the  land,)  from  being  represented  in 
parliament,  and  have  subjected  a  large  and  daily  increas- 
ing portion  of  the  people,  to  the  overruling  and  predo- 
minant influence  of  the  landed  interest.  Without, 
therefore,  imputing  injustice  to  the  landed  interest,  we 
may  suppose  their  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  mer- 
cantile or  commercial  transactions,  to  be  a  sufficient 
ground  for  some  change  in  the  original  plan  of  represen- 
tation. There  was  no  opening,  no  provision  made  for 
this  new  state  of  things  ; — it  was  not  because  certain 
towns,  rising  into  importance,  and  certain  ports,  appro- 
priate to  commerce,  might  occasionally  send  men  capable 
of  watching  their  interests, — that  the  great  mass  of  per- 
sons unrepresented  at  all — would  be  satisfied.  These, 
as  I  said  before,  might  assert  local  rights  and  privileges  :  — 
but  it  was  necessary,  vnth.  a  view  to  the  country  at  large, 
and  to  the  privileges  of  the  constitution,  that  some 
essential  change  should  be  made  in  the  general  represen- 
tation :  though  our  ancestors  were  too  wise  to  propose 
sweeping  reforms.  The  constitution  had  been  gradually- 
forming  itself,  under  the  collective  wisdom  of  succeeding 
generations  ;  and  any  sudden  deviation  from  its  course 
was  only  likely  to  produce  those  rude  convulsions,  which 
have  more  than  once,  threatened  the  subversion  of  all  that 
has  rendered  us  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  surround- 
ing nations. 

Gy^az,  Bravo,  Bravo  !  Auld  England's  worth  'em 
all  shaken  together. 

Tory,  The  machine  was  so  well  put  together,  that 
it  gradually  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
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As  ancient  Boroughs  decayed, — or  became  rotten,  if  the 
term  please  you  better, — they  fell  under  the  influence  of 
small  bodies,  and  even  individuals,  who  by  degrees  secured 
a  right  in  them,  between  which,  and  the  exercise  of  it, 
no  law  could  interpose: — and  this  right,  by  purchase  or 
conveyance,  was  made  over  to  individuals  of  any  or  every 
class,  or  order  in  the  community,  who  could  afford  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  by  the  profits  of  professions,  commerce, 
or  any  other  branch  of  honourable  industry  and  exertion. 
It  might  be  affirmed,  indeed,  that  this  innovation  was 
essentially  democratical  :  and  it  might  without  difficulty- 
be  proved,  by  reference  to  facts,  that  these  so  called 
Rotten  Boroughs  have  constantly  afforded  an  opening 
to  the  admission  of  men  who  have  most  strenuously 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  people^  and  who  could  by 
no  other  yneans — have  found  their  way  into  Parliament, 

Rad,  What  of  that,  have  not  the  people — in  the  same 
proportion,  been  dispossessed  of  their  rights  ?  have  they 
not  forfeited  their  franchises  ? 

Tonj.  Surely  not,  in  the  instances  to  which  I 
allude.  The  rights  you  speak  of  must  have  disappeared 
with  the  population. 

Rad.  Then,  pray  let  me  ask  what  you  have  to  say 
upon  Close  Boroughs  ;  fAey  have  not  lost  their  popu- 
lation ? 

Torr/.  They  have  lost  no  rights,  at  least.  They 
remain  as  they  were  originally  constituted. 

Rad,  And  is  it  fit,  or  proper,  that  a  few  corrupt  men, 
called  a  Corpora^zon,should  usurp  the  power  which  belongs 
only  to  the  People  ? 

Tory,  I  know  of  no  rights  which  are  not  acknow- 
ledged by  the  constitution.  Every  Corporation  is  an 
elective  body, — generally  elected  for  their  character  and 
r-espectability  by  their  fellow  citizens  :  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son, why  a  certain  number  of  men  of  character  are, 
because  they  became  incorporated,  necessarily  corrupt. 
You  seem  to  forget,  that  in  your  favourite  example  of 
French  liberty,   with   a  carte  blanche  before  them,   and 
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reams  of  constitutians  in  tbcir  pigeon-bG4e&,  ekcrioaik 
were,  and  continued  to  be,  conducted  throughout  the 
country  upon  a  principle — very  analogous  with  that  which 
you  are  so  di&posed  to  decry  as  a  mere  trick  of  corruption* 
There  the  electors  are  rernoved,^stage  after  stage, — ta 
a  far  remoter  distance  from  their  representatives  in  the 
legislature :  and  you  or  I,  in  exercising  our  rights  in 
the  primary  assemblies,  should  know  no  more  of  the  actual 
candidate — than  of  the  man  in  the  moon^ 

Had,  All  I  can  say,  then,  is,  that  it  is  a  very  imper-* 
feet  mode  of  election. 

Tory.  And  yet  it  is  the  final  result  of  'dphilosophieal 
reformation  ;  which  meeting  with  no  opposition  eitheB 
from  tyrants  above,  or  the  people  below,— was  at  libei'tjr 
to  establish  an  Utopia, — had  they  been  so  pleased. 

Rad.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  French  re^ 
formers. 

Tory,  You  had  better  at  least  take  a  warning,, 
rather  than  an  example  from  them.. 

Rad.  All  I  mean  to  say  is^.  that  it  is  hard  the  people 
of  England  should  be  deprived  of  their  undoubted  rights* 
God  knows,  I  want  no  bloodshed  or  plunder ;  but  if 
parliament  wo'nt  do  us  justice, — we  are  entitled  to  talce 
our  own  affairs  into  our  own  hands. 

Tory,  The  plea  of  necessity  is,  unquestionably, 
strong  one  ;  but  vuitil  you  hear  the  case  made  out  to  your 
perfect  satisfaction,  it  might  be  wiser  to  leave  your  affairs 
where  they  are.  Depend  upon  it,  it  would  not  mend  the 
matter  to  have  a  horde  of  mob-orators — adventurers 
without  principle — moral  or  religious ; '  poor,  desperate^ 
and  needy  masters — either  of  your  liberties  or  your  ex- 
chequers. Let  me  put  one  question  to  you,  which  I 
would  rather  you  should  answer  to  yourself,  upon  your 
pillow  to-night.  What  reasonable  ground  have  you  to 
"*  suppose,  that  six  hundred  men,  of  honourable  life  and 
character,  at  least,  generally — (for  exceptions  must  ever 
present  themselves  in  large  bodies  of  men  however 
chosen, — of    birth,    rank,    and  education, — men,  wha 
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in  theii;  pi'ivate  conduct  are  unimpeachable,  should, 
when  assembled  together  in  a  body,  become  at  once 
rogues,  plunderers,  and  tyrants  ?  Or,  by  what  pos- 
sible process  can  you  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  on  the 
other  side ;  that  an  equal  number  of  men  chosen  by  the 
most  ignorant,  and  dependent  classes  of  the  people^ 
under  the  influence  of  leaders,  who  are  known  to  be  of. 
desperate  fortune, — and  of  most  abandoned  character  in. 
the  private  relations  of  life, — are  by  incorporation,  to 
become  at  once  pure,— incorrupt, — and  incorruptible 
stewards  of  a  people's  rights  and  property  ? 

Rad,  A  reform,  at  least,  will  prevent  its  being  worth 
any  man's  while  to  be  dishonest. 

Tory,  Why,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Noah  Tup  could  not 
possibly  have  proved  himself  a  thief  to-night, — if  our 
friend  here,  had  not  possessed  a  bag  of  gold  for  him  ta 
steal:  and  if  to  destroy  propertj',  be  to  make  men 
honest,  there  will  be  plenty  of  that  commodity  in  the 
nation,  under  the  reformed  system.  But  this  is  after  aH,, 
but  a  negative  sort  of  security,  which  is  at  present  as 
effectually  afforded — by  the  dread  of  punishment. 

Kad,  Common  interest,  and  common  sense,  would  be 
the  guide  of  a  people  truly  free. 

Tory,  Not  unless  they  were  thoroughly  imbued  with, 
religion.  Common  sense,  and  common  interest,  may  be 
fully  sufficient  to  conceive  a  beneficial  plan  of  self-preser- 
vation ;  but  it  requires  high  principle  to  originate  one 
for  their  common  purposes,  and  more  steadiness,  than 
has.  ever  yet  guided  the  multitude,  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Rad,     Every  man  knows  what  liberty  is. 

Tory,     Not  ane  in  ten  thousand  ! 

Graz.  Cuom,  cuorn,  that  maun  be  a  bounce  at  ony 
reat,  saving  your  presence,  moy  friend  ;  the  deuce  is  in't, 
an  ev'ry  ass  duont  know  that, 

Tory.  But  the  ass  can^t  tell  you  what  it  is, — and  re- 
mains still  an  ass. 

Rad,  And  a  beast  of  bui?the»,  or  he  wouldn't  con- 
tinue such  an  ass. 
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Tory,  If  you  are  speaking  of  your  friends,  sir,  you 
have  clapped  the  saddle  on  their  backs, — not  I. 

Rad,  Faith,  sir,  it  may  be  sport  to  you  ;  but  'tis 
death  to  us. 

Tory,  That  is,  as  things  may  happen  to  turn  up  ; 
but  have  you  never  heard  your  associates  in  reform,  con- 
fess that  their  object  was,  in  effect,  to  do  away  with  the 
regal  government  ? 

Rad,     We  never  avowed  any  such  views. 

Torij.  And  yet,  sir,  it  is  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day, that  a  House  of  Commons  reformed  according  to 
your  plan  could  not  subsist  under  a  Monarchy.  It 
would  be  no  longer  a  House  of  Repuesentatives, 
but  a  Chamber  of  Delegates:  who,  claiming  to 
govern  in  the  name  of  the  Soveyxign  People^  would 
feel, — and  quickly  avow,  the  inconsistency  of  submitting 
their  decrees  to  the  ordeal,  either  of  Lords,  or  King. 
They  w^ould  at  least  discover,  as  the  old  rump  of  Oliver 
Cromivell,  and  their  more  modern  copyists^  the  French 
Regicides  did, — that  both  a  King,  and  a  House  of  Peers 
only  stood  in  their  way,  and  that  they  could  just  as  well 
•  do  without  them.  — With  their  subsequent  necessity  of 
recurring  for  security  to  the  old  standard,  and  of  restoring 
the  same  thing?;,  under  the  different  names  of  Emperors, 
— or  Protectors, — of  Conservative  Senates,  and  Councils 
of  State,  after  a  world  of  trouble,  and  shedding  oceans 
of  blood, — we  have  nothing,  at  present,  to  do. 

Rad.     And  so — you  would  have  us  submit — 

Tory.  Stop,  sir,  I  can  reason  with  a  reformer, 
but  I  must  repel  a  REBEL.  You  either  fight  under 
false  colours,  or  you  must  disprove  the  result  I  have 
anticipated,  to  be  consistent  with  your  scheme. 

Graz.  Why,  thee  ben't  one  of  them  radicals — ater 
all,  mun,  be'est  thee  ? 

Rad,     That's  the  way  with  you  all,  you  call  names. 

Tory,  Not  I;  I  did  not  say  yon  were  a  rebel. — I 
only  meant  to  show,  that  what  is  called  Radical  Reform, 
must  inevitably  lead  to  the  subversion  of  the  consti- 
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TUTiQN,  for  which  It  professes  to  entertain  so  jealous  an 
affection  : — that  those  who  are  capable  of  reasoning  upon 
the  subject,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  it :— and  that  those 
who  are  not,  are  only  blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  do.  The  charge  of  corruption  is  brought 
against  our  existing  institutions,  and  public  function- 
aries, without  any  evidence,  beyond  that  which  goes  to 
prove, — what  no  man  in  his  senses  ever  doubted, — that 
no  human  work  is,  or  ever  can  be  perfect,  or  perfectly 
exercised.  A  change  is  proposed  under  the  general  and 
undefined  term  of  reform^  which  actually  undermines, 
and  provides  for  the  destruction,  of  all  that  is  virtually 
good,  with  what  may  be  supposed  capable  of  improve- 
ment, and  has  rendered  the  country  for  centuries,  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  Europe :  whilst  it  carries  with 
it  not  a  shadow,  or  pretence  of  remedying  a  single  evil, 
it  professes  to  have  discovered.  "^ 

The  popular  branch  of  the  Constitution  has  for  many 
years  been  gaining  ground  upon  the  other  two  estates  : 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  the  power  of 
the  Crown,  is  more  circumscribed  and  limited  in  the 
present^  than  in  any  former,  period  of  our  history.  The 
few  crafty  politicians,  who  are  the  secret  springs,  and 
movers  of  the  radical  party,  perceive  this:— and  cry 
oiit  against  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  usurpers  of 
power : — whilst  they  affect  to  identify  the  interests  of 
the  people,  with  those  of  the  Crown,  at  the  very  time, 
in  Jact^  when  they  are  labouring  to  seize  upon  that 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  as  the  most  effective 
and  powerful  means  of  becoming  masters  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  turning  it  equally  against  the  people,  and 
the  two  other  estates  of  the  realm. 

All  parties,  my  good  sir,  are  constructed  upon  the 
same  principles  :  it  matters  not  whether  it  is  limited 
to  the  weekly  club  at  mine  host"'s  in  the  village,  or 
extended  over  the  country  in  affiliated  societies,  from  a 
parent-stock  in  the  metropolis.  A  few  strong  and  de- 
termined heads,  who  perceive  all  their  points,  and  con^ 
centrate  all  their  means  of  aggression,  gain  the  ascendant: 


,  0  . 
—a  larger  nufaibeir  of  agents  receive  from  tTierii  their  cue, 
and  dole  out  in  daily  jM)rtions,  througli  tlie  medium  bi 
a  Hireling  and  Prostituted  Press^OY  in  clubs,  assoeiations^j 
and  public  meetings, — poisoned  food  for  discontent,  and 
disaffection  towards  the  Parliament.  The  evils  incident 
to  all  men,  but  more  pressing  upon  the  subordinate* 
classes;  — as  must  inevitably  and  necessarily  be  the  case 
in  every  community;— are  made  to  appear  the  result  of 
peculiar  and  extraerdinary  corruption  on  the  part  of 
their  Governors  :  every  privation  is  felt,  which  had  never 
been  felt  before;  and  the  common  lot  of  man  is  rendered 
intolerable  to  them^  by  the  conviction,  that  it  is  the 
immediate  product  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  There 
is  but  one  step  from  feeling  an  injury,  to  the  attempt  at 
redressing  it.  A  patriot,  or  mob-orator  is  at  hand  with 
the  m^ns  :  and  the  misguided  multitude  rush  forward  to 
aid  his  patriotic. exertions,  without  stopping  to  inquire, 
or  without  sufBcient  intelligence  to  ascertain,  the  nature 
or  extent  of  his  designs.  The  people  of  this  country,  who 
w^ept  tears  of  blood  as  a  Martyred  Soverp:ign  was  led 
to  slaughter, — had  been  blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
his  MURDER  EKS,  and  invested  them  with  power  sufficient 
to  crush  their  Monarch,  and  themselves. — ^The  people 
.aire  again  called  forth,  and  encouraged  by  the  promises 
,of  men,  who  have  not  even  the  pretext,  vvhich  gave  an 
air  of  patriotism,  to  the  rebellious  Roundheads  :■ — and 
ivhilst  they  thoughtlessly  accumulate  the  materials  for 
their  own  future  subjugation,  would  be  incapable  of 
informing  a  bystander  whether  they  were  about  "  to  fire 
another   Troy,"   or   to  see  a  man  creep  into  a  quart 

bottle.  -  -.  ..  T-^:s^J^":4:^'J 

Graz.     Whaw,  then  these  radicaiis  lie  tbttteco^^ 
ater  all,  be  they  ?  '  ^^   -'^^  .  ^^L";  ^r  V.^..> 

Tory,     Something  like  it,  r      V  v.      » 

Rad,  Well,  sir,  I  have  not  time  now  to'refpte  yqii"  : 
you  are  self-willed— bigotted  to  ttie  system— -but — yes, 
sif — I  sftould  like  to.  hear  you,  where  you  \Vould  mee| 
WitK,  your  match-- 

Tory.     Where,  feirr 
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Rad.     At  the  IIotcjnda. 

Tory.     The  Rotunda  ! ! — Do  you  think  I  would  go 

a  place  where  infidelity,  blasphemy,  and  sedition  are 
penly  propagated  by  a  man,  who  audaciously  calls  him- 
ilf  the  DEVIL'S  CHAPLAIN,  and  his  more  mis- 
biievous  coadjutors  ? 

Rad.     Good  morning  to  you,  sir.         \^Exit  Rad. 

Graz.  I  wish  ye  wud  gaw  wi  me  into  Lincolnshire  : 
-I  loik  your  talk  of  all  things ;  I'm  a  true  Church 
id  King  mon ;  and  ye  trimmed  yon  fellow  foinely, 
m  thinking. 

Tori/.     I  should  like  it  vastly,  when  these   Radicals 

11  ffive  me  leisure. 


FINIS. 


T,  C.  Hansard,  Printer,  Paternoster-Row,  near  St.  Paul's. 
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